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CHAPTER I. 


WHEN Geordie Donce died in Blacktown hospital, 
and was followed to the graveside by such a 
motley crew of boiler-makers, riveters, millmen, 


_ and nippers, with a fair sprinkling of women, 
there were many among the latter who regretted 


that he had never been married. The Blacktown 
women of the working-class had keen eyes for the 
good points of a likely husband (in this bearing 
a strong resemblance to their sisters in higher 
spheres of life), and were unanimous in their 
opinion that the foreman of Top Lane Works 
would have made a model ‘ man’ for any girl who 
could have found favour in his eyes. 

But Geordie had lived and died a staunch 
bachelor, dwelling alone in his queer little house, 
squeezed in among boiler yards, foundries, and 
locomotive sheds, his few wants attended to by a 
niece, the only woman ever allowed to step beyond 
his threshold. A confirmed misogynist, who, 
strange to say, was not altogether disliked by the 
womenkind around him, 

For more than one mother took note that no 
child was ever ‘ frighted’ by the looks of the stern 
old man, with his grim visage, his grizzled gray 
hair, and straight-cut thin lips. Nor were there 


- wanting some among the younger women whi, 


had they been pressed upon the subject, might 
have told of sundry occasions upon which they 
had consulted Geordie upon some affaire de cour, 
drawn by that unerring instinct which tells a 
young girl who among her male acquaintances 
may be trusted to guide her in such delicate 
matters as love, courtship, and marriage. 

But perhaps the best indications Geordie gave 
that he held that divinest of all, possessions—a 
feeling heart—were connected with those too 
frequent and often fatal accidents of which 


Blacktown had its share. For this was long 
before the days of the Employers’ Liability Act, 
long before the idea of the legal protection of 
machinery was regarded as anything more than 
the dream of a body of meddlesome faddists. 
And when a man left his home and children in 
the morning, and was carried to his wife in the 
afternoon an almost unrecognisable mass of 
quivering flesh, little was the hope of future 
bread for the orphans left behind. 

It was then that Geordie, that taciturn, un- 
sociable bear of a man, took comfort of a solid 
and practical kind to the heart of the widowed 
mother, accompanied by dire threats of what 
would happen if she ever breathed a word about 
it to any living soul. 

Such visits were always made at night-time, 
when the moon was down, and none in Blacktown 
but the recipients knew of Geordie’s many acts 
of charity. So his neighbours had some excuse 
for looking upon him as a cross-grained, gnarly 
species of animal, whom it was wisest to humour 
as much as possible. 

Great was the public wonder, too, when his 
married niece, his sole relative legatee, 
announced that her total inheritance only 
amounted to exactly twenty-seven pounds thir- 
teen shillings and fivepence, which sum lay to 
her uncle’s credit in the Penny Savings’ Bank. 
And yet he had been in regular employment all 
his life, and had always stuck to his work like 
wax. 

But now that he was dead, the objects of his 
benevolence could keep silence no longer. They 
bruited abroad his many kindly acts. Women 
told how the gates of the ‘ House, more horrible 
to them than the gates of Hades, were opening to 
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admit them when Geordie’s strong hand pushed 
them to. Others spoke of times when their ‘man’ 
being sick, and the cupboard bare, Geordie’s 
watchful eye and open purse had kept the wolf 
from the door. And so, little by little, the truth 
became known, and the man whom few had 
understood in life was known and honoured in 
his death. 

Yet this old man of forbidding aspect and 
unattractive appearance had had his romance in 
his younger days. Love and a woman had come 
to him, as they come once, at least, to all men. 
He had built his Chateau en Espagne ; had played 
a rubber with Cupid—and lost. 

But the episode had taken place so many years 
ago that none in Blacktown remembered it. And 
besides, at the time it happened, Geordie was 
working for Jabez Drew at Castor Heath, two or 
three miles out in the country, and any one in 
Blacktown would have told you on the day the 
old man was buried, that Jabez Drew, the well- 
known ironmaster, had died at least thirty-five 
years ago. So time had obliterated the memory 
of Geordie’s love-story from the minds of all but 
one lonely old man, who was not over-clean in 
his habits, much given to strong language, and 
habitually clothed in iron-stained moleskins and 
a waistcoat which had once been of fur, but 
which, at the time of his death, bore a strong re- 
semblance to a piece of black and greasy leather, 

Yet, as the manager of Top Lane Works knew 
only too well, the late foreman had been un- 
equalled for integrity, honesty, and faithful 
service, in spite of his reprehensible language 
and quaint attire. 

Had you known Geordie in those far-off days, 
when he was head furnaceman at Castor Heath 
Ironworks, you would have found him to be 
as fine a specimen of a British workman as 
those days produced. The type has changed 
somewhat since, the spread of education and other 
softening influences having made the best of our 
toilers something more of men and less of brutes ; 
but when Geordie was a young sprig of twenty- 
six, or thereabouts, the majority of the workers 
in the Black Country were gigantic, muscular, 
and ignorant fellows, much given to fighting, 
drinking, and swearing, yet not without some 
capacity for nobleness. 

The head furnaceman at Castor Heath stood 
six feet three-and-a-half inches in his clogs, was 
as active and upright as a Life Guardsman, 
possessed a tuneful voice, which could roll out 
as good a tenor song as one would wish to hear, 
and was known amongst his confréres as the 
= and most good-natured man in all the 
yard, 

. It was a pleasure to watch him at work in those 
days. He put such a whole-hearted swing into it, 
as if the greatest joy in the world was to stand in 
front of a glowing puddling furnace for twelve or 
thirteen hours a day, while the perspiration ran 
in streams down his bare breast and arms, and 
his brawny muscles stood out in beautifully 
rounded and glistening masses, as he worked up 
ball after ball of soft metal. 

And never did work seem so easy, never did 
the balls appear so light as during that summer 
after he and Liz Perrin had come to an under- 
standing, and were to be married in the autumn. 
Harder and harder the furnaceman worked in 


| front of his glowing fire, thinking the while that 
thus it was he would work for Liz in years to 
come. The balls of metal threw out dazzling and 
‘radiant stars of light as he carried them to the 
‘jaws of the ‘alligator’ or to the rumbling 
shingling hammer, keeping him in mind, he 
thought, of the bright eyes of his sweetheart. 

And as he watched the lambent blue flames, 
‘flickering here and there over the surface of the 
_half-plastic mass of ruddy metal beyond the 
furnace doors, working at it vigorously the while 
till it should ‘come to nature,’ what could be 
more like the colour of those same bewitching 
eyes than the colour of the dancing flames. 

The wooing of Liz had not been an easy matter, 
An only daughter, somewhat spoiled by father 
and mother, a beauty of the hehe buxom type 
/by no means uncommon in the Black Country, 
where parents are pliysically as perfect as pos- 
| sible, and a coquette who loved to exercise her 
bene Liz had dallied with Geordie and some 
half-dozen others for a long time ere she had 
‘finally succumbed to the big furnaceman, with 
his honest laugh and good-tempered nature. Both 
father and mother thought she might have looked 
higher, might have chosen Tim Snacker, for in- 
stance, who owned a house and furniture in his 
own right, while Geordie had nothing but his 
fortnightly wage. 

However Liz had apparently fixed her fickle 
affections on Geordie, and the happy lover flung 
about the iron balls for the following two months 
as if they had been but feather weights. He took 
a house in Milton Row (then but a cluster of 
cottages, but now a fair-sized suburb of Black- 
town), which lay about a mile from the works 
and maybe two from Burter’s Buildings (the 
latter being a kind of mushroom hamlet that had 
sprung around Naylor’s ironworks), lying on the 
far side of Castor Heath. And almost every other 
evening the loungers about the ‘ Buildings’ might 
have observed Geordie’s tall figure stalking down 
the heath-side, and making straight for a certain 
house at the end of the row of squat cottages. 

The new home in Milton Row was partly fur- 
/nished by Geordie’s own hands, the work giving 

him the keenest pleasure. He kept this part of 
his happiness entirely to himself, allowing Liz 
to understand that they were to live with his old 
landlady for a week or two after they were wed. 
He wanted to surprise his newly-acquired trea- 
sure by leading her straight to what was for 
the future to be her own home. 

The cottages in the Row were so much alike 
that a stranger would have been puzzled to tell 
one from another. Each contained a living room 
on the ground floor, with a kind of outhouse 
beyond, while above were two tiny bed-chambers, 
reached by what was more like a step-ladder than 
a staircase. Into one of these quaint boxes of 
houses, which rose straight from the edge of the 
road, and were destitute of the tiniest scrap of 
garden or yard, Geordie brought sundry articles 
of furniture. He bestowed his greatest efforts on 


the bridal-chamber, carrying thither a small chest 
of drawers, very loosely fitted, an iron bedstead, 
and a picture. Somewhat short, one would think, 
of a complete bedroom suite, but wanting nothing, 
in Geordie’s opinion, when he had hammered four 
tenpenny nails into the walls for Liz to hang her 
clothes on, fastened the picture behind the door, 
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put the bedstead in frocks, and bestowed a ewer 
and basin on the top of the chest of drawers. 

That ewer and basin would have told any one 
in Milton Row (no one saw them, for they were 
smuggled in one evening after dark) to what a 
height Geordie had raised Liz in his affections. 
For the ladies and gentlemen of the Row, when 
they found leisure and inclination, not to mention 
soap and towel, to perform their ablutions, usually 
adjourned to the outhouse and employed the 
slop-stone. But in one of his furniture-hunting 
expeditions to Blacktown, Geordie had observed a 
ewer and basin standing upon a chest of drawers, 
and being informed by the shopman that they 
were used for ‘weshing’ in, had purchased them 
forthwith. 

He had also noticed in the same establishment 
a picture of a bed in ‘frocks, and the idea had 
taken his fancy ; it looked so genteel, he thought. 
Not knowing, however, what material the frocks 
were made of, and being too bashful to inquire, 
he had hit upon the brightest thing he could 
think of. The bedstead was accordingly frocked 
by Geordie’s own hands, and he looked forward 
with the keenest delight to witnessing his wife’s 
surprise and pleasure when she should see the two 
sides and one end of the green painted iron bed- 
stead girt about with short ‘frocks’ of shining 
oileloth, bearing upon it a startling pattern in 
red and yellow. 

No clouds arose upon the horizon of his happiness 
during the time these preparations were being 
made. Not even when it was hinted to him, and 
pretty broadly—as was customary among the 
denizens of Milton Row—that Tim Snacker was 
seen rather too frequently about a certain house 
in Burter’s Buildings ; not even then did Geordie 
suspect evil days. 

He was told he ouglit to keep a close eye on 
Liz, in case she gave him the go-by. 

‘Not me, he replied, with his hearty laugh ; 
‘let Liz have her fling. She'll settle down to the 
best wife the Row ever seen when we’re married,’ 

‘Then tell her old man not to let Tim be there 
so often,’ urged one well-meaning friend, 

‘Not me,’ he replied again ; ‘'Tim’s right enough. 
He’s better off than me, | know; but then Liz 
loves me, lad, and she doesn’t love Tim,’ 

Whereat the friend shrugged his shoulders and 
went off, with an inward hope that all would 
be well, leaving Geordie with his undimmed 
happiness. 

‘No, no, my lad,’ he thought aloud ; ‘ Tim’s got 
more brass nor me, but he’s not the man I am. 
Fancy her takin’ to a fellow as goes about every 
evenin’ dressed as if for Sunday, with his woman’s 
ways too. No, no. If,” and he laughed outright 
at the utter absurdity of the thought, ‘if Liz 
gives me over for any one, it’ll be for a finer 
fellow nor Tim. Besides,’ he went on, ‘it’s on’y 
nat’ral she should like the young fellows to see 
her, an’ nat’ral enough they should like to cum. 
They may cum just as often when Liz is my 
missis,’ 

From which you will gather that the big heart 
was not big enough to hold any portion of 
jealousy. His sweetheart loved him, of that he 
was fully assured, and what better guarantee 
could he have ? 

So he continued to tread the primrose way, 
with never a thought of thorns in his path, and 


in due course the sum rose on his wedding morn. 
A resplendent sun it was, flooding the whole land 
with light, making even the dull, black, and grimy 
recincts of Milton Row somewhat beautiful by 
imparting to them a transient golden glory. 
ong before it was necessary, Geordie was up 
and had had his breakfast. He had resisted his 
landlady’s entreaties that he would let her cook 
him something tasty on that morning. No, he 
would put away all idea of feasting and merry- 
making till the afternoon, when he should lead 
Liz, in a march of triumph, to the new home in 
Milton Row. 

So his breakfast, as usual, consisted of a couple 
of fair-sized rashers of bacon, with plenty of 
bread, and a mug of ale (for in those days tea had 
not become the democratic herb it now is), and 
then across the way to the barber's. 

‘Goin’ to get married, are you?’ the man of the 
razor asked, as Geordie entered his little shop, 
seeming to fill it with his herculean figure and 
genial beaming face. 

‘I am so, his customer replied, with a broad 


rin. 
‘Well, I wish you luck, lad. It’s about the 
best thing a young fellow of your age can do, 
though I was never given much that way myselt. 
What art laughing at ?’ 

For Geordie’s mouth had exploded with a loud 
guffaw, scattering the lather from his lips as it did 
so. Every one knew that old Tarpin had already 
led four brides to the altar, and was now looking 
around for the fifth. 

‘At any rate,’ he went on, getting his customer 
under control once more, ‘Liz is a good girl by 
all accounts, though a bit flighty, 1’m ateard, a 
bit flighty. Keep tight hold of the reins, lad, an’ 
drive steady when trouble comes, as come it must, 
o’ course. An’ never be too anxious to have the 
last word. Au’ don’t always keep looking in pot 
to see what goes inside. Wife’ll manage all that 
if you let her alone. No, lad, no; I never 
takes payment from a man as is goin’ to be 
married,’ 

‘Then come aw’ drink her health this a’ternoon,’ 
said Geordie, 

‘Ay, I will, with all the pleasure 7 life. I'll 
step over to Burter’s Buildings an’ shake hands 
with the bride? 

So, with this assurance, the bridegroom ad- 
journed to his lodgings to array himself for the 
wedding, 

Geordie in his bedroom reminded one very 
strongly of a Newfoundland dog in a hen-coop. 
He had to bend his head on entering lest he 
should strike it against the low lintel, and needed 
to be extremely cautious in the matter of flinging 
his arms about, for fear his knuckles came in 
contact with slate or rafter; and it would have 
puzzled any one to determine how the six-foot- 
three-and-a-half man slept in ‘the five-foot-four 
bed, without thrusting his feet through the 
narrow window. However, if he had ever 
noticed these little inconveniences, he certainly 
did not mind them this morning. 

He dressed leisurely, and with great care ani 
pride. His wedding outfit had been chosen rather 
with a view to contrast than harmony. Bright 
blue striped trousers, brown jacket of a large 
check pattern, crimson necktie, black bowler 
hat, and boots polished almost to flashing point, 
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These in themselves were resplendent enough, 
but when he had added a light-coloured fur 
waistcoat, the effect was absolutely startling in 
its originality. 

‘I’m not goin’ to shame Liz to-day,’ he said, as 
he fastened the waistcoat across his ample chest, 
and regarded its large white bone buttons with 
complacent pride; ‘an’ [’ll bet anythin’ that 
nothin’ finer than this ’ere rig-out has been seen 
in Milton Row for many a long day,’ an observa- 
tion which was perhaps perfectly correct. 

Geordie had longed to possess that waistcoat for 
months past. He had first observed it in the 
window of a ‘general dealer’s’ shop in Blacktown 
one day in the previous spring. The rich soft- 
ness of the fur and whiteness of the buttons had 
caught his fancy, and he had registered a vow 
that, if ever Liz became his, he would wear that 
garment on his wedding-day. When Liz had 
actually promised to be his wife, he had jour- 
neyed up town the very next day, and had striven 
to strike a bargain with the general dealer, but 
the latter asked too high a price. Nothing 
daunted, Geordie began to wage a weekly war 
with him, and gradually worked the price down 
to a figure within his means, and carried home 
the garment triumphantly. 

At last his preparations for the ceremony were 
almost complete. He only wanted a posy for his 
button-hole, and that was ready waiting for him 
down in the kitchen, held upright by the neck 
of a broken bottle standing in a mug of water. 
The bowler hat, as far as he could judge from 
the reflection in the diminutive bit of looking- 
glass fastened against the wall, was inclined upon 
his head at the right angle ; his well-oiled hair 
showed from beneath it in the most approved 
style; the ring—most important of all—of the 
thick and solid variety, was safely deposited in 
one pocket of his waistcoat, and now he was ready 
to set off. 

As he was giving himself a final and careful 
survey before stepping downstairs, he heard his 
landlady calling him. 

‘George, George, she cried, ‘come down at 
once. Yer wanted quick.’ 

Something in her voice made Geordie uneasy ; 
a strange fear crept to his heart. 

*What’s up?’ he asked, half-way down the 
steep stairway. 

‘Cum an’ see, poor lad, cum an’ see.’ 

Entering the stuffy little kitchen, Geordie was 
greatly startled at seeing his sweetheart’s mother 
seatel there, her disordered dress and distressed 
looks boding some terrible ill. 

‘Hullo !’ he ejaculated, ‘ what’s up ?’ 

‘Geordie, Geordie, she’ve gone,” Mrs Perrin 
burst out, breaking into tears as soon as her pro- 
spective son-in-law appeared. 

‘Who’s gone?’ Geordie queried, setting his 
teeth hard and looking sternly at the weeping 
woman in front of him. He knew he was no 
favourite with her, and suspected—well, he 
would have found it hard to say what he sus- 
pected. 

‘ Liz hev,’ Mrs Perrin gasped. 

‘What ?’ cried Geordie, seizing hold of her arm 
and shaking her roughly. ‘Speak plain, can’t 


‘She ’ve gone, Geordie. She went off last night 
with that wretch, Tim Snacker,’ 


‘Yer a lie,’ he shouted, as he flung the woman’s 
arm fiercely from him. ‘It’s all a dirty trick to 
get Liz away from me. I know well you never 
liked me.’ 

‘Trick !’ exclaimed Mrs Perrin indignantly. 
‘Do you think I’d trick my own girl to her 
shame 

‘There’s no shame,’ Geordie replied. ‘Tim has 
put a power over her, an’ ’ticed her away. Liz 
ain’t to blame. I reckon she’s at home again now, 
waitin’ for me. 

‘Geordie, lad, the distressed mother went on, 
laying her hand on his arm and standing close to 
him, while her voice took a softer tone, ‘I be 
feared there is shame, though sad I am to say 
it.’ 

And feeling the gentle touch on his arm, hear- 
ing the gentle words, and seeing the genuine 
sorrow in the streaming eyes raised to his, the 
conviction began to force itself upon him that, in 
some way he was too dazed to understand as yet, 
his beautiful dream had vanished, his love was 
lost, his hoped-for happiness gone for ever. 

He sank into a chair, and sat with hands cover- 
ing his face and elbows on knees, as Mrs Perrin 
told how she had gone up to her daughter’s room 
that morning, and found it had not been oceupied 
during the night, while on the pillow of the bed 
was a tiny note. The note, ill-written and worse 
spelled (for her daughter’s education, though 
greatly lacking in many things, had advanced so 
far), ran thus: 

‘DERE MUTHER—i must go with Tim tell him 
i can’t marry him i wanted to tell him miself 
afore but was ollers frited and i be frited now at 
what i do but i must.’ 

‘ Ay, ay !’ sighed Geordie, as Mrs Perrin came 
to the end of the pitiful little missive, ‘he puta 
power over her ; ’tweren’t her fault.’ 

At first the mother had not believed it, but had 
searched high and low, expecting, poor body, that 
there might be some chance of the misguided girl 
returning. 


‘Geordie, I would a’ spared thee this, lad, I — 
would indeed. I allow I’d thought she might ’a | 


looked higher, but when she took thee and allus 
seemed glad to see thee, I was glad, too, for my 
bairn’s sake. Tho’ I do mind now she hev’ 
seemed unsettled and queer-like of late, but I 
put it all down to feelin’s, like as any girl has 
nigh on her weddin’ !’ 

Geordie’s right hand went out to her, and 
rested on her shoulder. 

‘Say no more, mother, say no more,’ he half 
whispered in a choking voice. ‘’Tis all Tim, all 
Tim !’ 

By this time two or three of his friends, who 
were to have escorted him to Burter’s Buildings 
as bridegroom, had entered the little apartment, 
and were looking in amazement at the unusual 
scene in front of them. 

Before the landlady had time to give them any 
particulars, Geordie raised his tall form from the 
chair on which he sat, and came towards them. 
His face had grown strangely hard and set in the 
few minutes which had elapsed since he had left 
his bedroom. As he turned towards where they 
stood, his glance fell upon the little posy stand- 
ing in the mug of water. He took it out, and 
slowly crushed the homely flowers in his strong 


hands, and threw them under the kitchen grate. _ 
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Then placing his finger and thumb in the right- 
hand pocket of the fur waistcoat, he drew out the 
heavy gold circlet, and having bent it twice, 
dropped it into the hottest part of the glowing 
coals. 

‘Chaps,’ he then said, ‘there ’s to be no weddin’ 

to-day, for’ —-— then he paused, as if doubtful how 
to continue—‘ for reasons as I| ain’t goin’ to speak 
on.’ 
He spoke so calmly that his friends were de- 
ceived. Evidently the matter could not be very 
serious, and he would soon get over it. But the 
women, shrewder and sharper, waited for more, 
and were not surprised when Geordie, first plac- 
ing the bowler hat firmly on his head, moved 
towards the door, and remarked generally as he 
did so : 

‘I’m goin’ to Tim,’ adding significantly, as he 
reached the outside of the house, ‘you can come 
and see it if you like.’ 

With that he passed the barber’s shop, turned 
to the right by the ‘Pig and Pipe, and in a 


of Nicaragua in place of that of Mosquito, and 
subjected the town to martial law. t am not 
going to enter into the political aspect of the 
seizure. That is now ancient history. But it 
prevented my journey to the Cama River. How- 
ever, I was able later on to gather the information 
I needed. This was on the Rama River, another 
tributary of the Bluefields, or Escondida, at the 
plantation of an acquaintance, Mr Lesley, also 
an American, like the tree-dweller. 

But for the banana and the plantain, the natives 
of Central America would have to live by the 
sweat of their brows ; possessing the banana and 
the plantain, they may toil or not, as they please. 
There is no necessity. A fortnight’s intermittent 
labour will supply a man and his family with 
food for a year. durin the eleven months and 
two weeks remaining they may swing in their 
hammocks if they think fit. Their dinner will 
always be within arm’s reach, so to say. One of 
the ‘notions’ of that much misunderstood and 
unfortunate reformer, Colonel Walker, the ‘ fili- 


couple of minutes had reached the Heath, aud | buster, was to —s every banana and plantain 
t 


was striding across it in a north-westerly direc- | tree in Nicaragua. 


tion, towards the point where Tim’s stone house 
was situated. 


would have been a task 
for Hercules. Whether he was in sober earnest, 
or merely expressing a wish, is of no consequence ; 
he was right in his conclusions. Only by doin 
so, and making replanting a penal offence, coul 


BANANA-GROWING FOR THE MARKETS. | he hope to overcome the innate indolence of the 
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ople and compel them to be industrious and 


Tue headquarters of the banana trade in Nicaragua . 4 the planter with small means—that is, 
is Bluefields, until recently the capital of the Mos- with a capital of £200 upwards—I know of no 
quito Reservation, whence about a million bunches | occupation so certain to realise a decent income 
are, or were, annually exported to the United | as growing bananas, provided that the plantation is 


States. 
hood and desirous of gathering information, I 
visited Bluefields, intending to journey to the 
Cama River, a branch of the Bluefields River, 
where a citizen of the United States had a very 
extensive and profitable plantation. 

I am writing in the past tense as a matter of 
prudence, although I have no reason to suppose 
that this gentleman’s plantation is less prosperous 
than it was, or that he has changed his peculiar 
residence for a more ordinary one. But Bluefields 
and the Mosquito Reservation are now under 
Nicaraguan rule, which is by no means as stable 
and free from vagaries as it ought to be; hence 
the desirability of writing of things as they 
were, 

The planter whom T desired to visit had built 
his house in a tree, presumably to escape the 
malarious vapours of the lowlands. It was a 
substantial structure, I understand, boasting of 
three stories, erected round the trunk and lower 
branches, which ran through the middle of the 
rooms like masts in a ship’s cabin. This novel 
residence was well furnished and perfectly safe, 
being supported by piles in addition to the trunk, 
and ‘stayed’ with ropes of raw hide. The owner 
gained access by means of a primitive, yet well- 
made elevator; and once inside, with the door 
closed, he was beyond the reach of snakes, wild 
beasts, thieves, and every other possible enemy. 

I never saw the American’s aerie. My prepara- 
tions for the journey had just been completed, a 
boat and crew engaged, &c., when the Nicaraguan 
government seized Bluefields, deposed the king, 
or chief, Robert Henry Clarence, dismissed the 
council, judges, and magistrates, hoisted the flag 


Early in 1894, being in the neighbour- | within easy reach of the sea, and there are steamers 


to carry his produce to New Orleans, New York, 
or London, That is of prime importance. For 
the rest, he may tickle the soil and it will laugh 
with a harvest. He need not take any risk. He 
may sell his produce to the captain of the fruit- 
steamers for 25 cents a bunch, pocket the money, 
and have done with it. And this plan has many 
advantages, 

Botanically, there is scarcely any difference 
between the banana tree and the plantain. Both 
are Musa sapientum, but the latter is also Para- 
disiaca — Musa sapientum, variety Paradisiaca. 
Now that the banana has become almost a regular 
article of food in this country, it is quite unnec- 
cessary to describe it. Everybody knows what it 
is like, but the large, solid, farinaceous fruit of 
the plantain is less familiar, There are many 
other species of Musa, but these two are the most 

‘he banana is cultivated from suckers springing 
from the roots of an existing tree, generally 
known as the ‘stool.’ These suckers are detached 
and planted. They strike, and shoot up so fast 
that it is no great exaggeration to say that you can 
see them grow. In a year or less the planter 
harvests the first crop. 

The banana has no trunk, but a soft, fibrous, 
so-called stem, composed of the leaf-stalks rolled 
one over the other, which grows to from 10 to 20 
feet in height, and withers after the fruit has 
ripened. The tree is seldom known to seed. The 
roots, however, furnish shoots or suckers year 
after year, until the stool is exhausted. The 

urple flowers blossom on long spikes, springing 
rom the cluster of leaves which appear to open 
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out from the stem. The flower-spikes are often 
4 feet long, and the bunch of fruit which succeeds 
the blossom comprises from eight to twelve dozen 
bananas, weighing from 30 to 60 lb. The leaves 
are from 6 to 10 feet long, and from 1 to 2 feet 
wide. When the leaves are newly opened, the 
tree has a most graceful appearance. 

For successful cultivation, a cool, rich, and moist 
soil is required, the alluvial deposits of the river- 
bottoms, or the higher land where rain is abun- 
dant or water plentiful. Bananas grown on high 
ground are said to be finer than those of the 
valleys. 

In preparing a plantation the trees and brush- 
wood should be cut down, and after lying a 
month to dry, burned, and the ashes spread over 
the land. The suckers, which, being very abun- 
dant, may be purchased at a low price, are then 
planted at a distance of from 12 to 15 feet apart, 
or say 200 to the acre. In Mexico, as will be 
seen presently, they are often planted much more 
closely, 1000 trees to the acre being common. 
After the first crop is harvested the stems should 
be cut down, chopped into short lengths, and 
heaped round the roots, whence spring the new 
suckers. A proportion of these only are allowed 
to grow from the stool: the remainder are 
removed and sold, or planted elsewhere. Like 
the first tree, they grow as by magic, and bear 
fruit within the year. It will be seen, therefore, 
that a large plantation may be formed with the 
greatest ease, while by judicious management and 
attention to the time of planting the suckers, a 
constant succession of crops is secured and fruit 
gathered every week throughout the year. 

All that is required as regards after cultivation 
is an occasional weeding, say, twice during the 
year, and the removal of suckers and uprooting 
of barren stools. When the stems cease to 
bear fruit, or the fruit is poor, the sooner the 
roots are dug up and a new sucker planted thie 
better. The expenses of the necessary cleaning 


work required on a plantation is in handling 


imported from Costa Rica, worth £240,000, or an 
average price of about three shillings per bunch. 
The value of the bananas imported into the United 
States from Nicaragua in a single year has ex- 
ceeded six hundred thousand dollars. 

At the plantation on the Rama River where I 
was staying I obtained the cost and profits of 
plantations of various sizes. The figures given 
below relate to one of twenty acres in extent, 
Land may be purchased at five shillings the acre, 
or leased at an annual rental of 5 cents native 
currency (1}d.) upwards. The outgoings are cal- 
culated in native currency ; the profits in that 
of the United States. 


Twenty ACRES.—First year. 


Dr. 
20 acres of land at 2 dols. 50c. an acre..... 5 0 0 
Rarveying and Gilles, @ © 
4000 Suckers at 25 dols. per 1000............ 10 0 0 
Planting at 10 dols. per 1000 40 0 
Weeding at 7 dols. per acre..................+ 14 0 0 
Harvesting: Forty days’ labour at 75c. 

£208 6 8 

Cr. £ad. 

4000 bunches at 25c. U.S. cur- 
rency each on the plantation 208 6 8 
————- 208 6 8 


Profit......... £128 6 8 


In the second year two bunches may be ex- 
pected from each stool, or 8000 in all, of the 
value of £416, 13s. 4d. While the cost of cultiva- 
' tion in the second year will be, for two weedings, 
£28; removing overplus of suckers, £4 (the cost 
‘of which may be covered by their sale or 
recouped by planting them out); and hurvest- 
ing, £6—total, £38. The profits of the planta- 


13s. 4d, This will continue until the stools are 


and replacing are very small. The only careful | tion, therefore, for the second year, will be £378, 


the massive bunches. This must be done so as | exhausted, when they must be grubbed up, and 
to avoid bruising them, or a small black spot will suckers planted in their stead. With the trees 
appear, followed by rapid decay. Care is also fifteen fect apart the suckers may be planted 
necessary in gathering the bananas, but experience | between them when the first signs of exhaustion 
has taught the native labourers, when cutting the appear, so that there shall be no break in the 
stems, to gauge their blows so that the first will , yield of the plantation. ‘ 
cause the ponderous bunch to droop slowly until; As each stool sends up from six to ten stems 
it nearly touches the ground, when another cut | by the end of the third year, it is possible to reap 
severs it from the tree. that number of bunches from each original tree, 
The bananas are then collected and carefully | and four or five stems are sometimes allowed to 
loaded into a cart, boat, or railway truck, as the | produce fruit. But the bunches will be much 
case may be, and conveyed to the nearest port liner if only two stems are permitted to mature ; 
to await the arrival of the fruit steamers plying the others, if not sold or required for extending 
between Bluefields and New Orleans. Sometimes | the plantation, should be cut off high up, or bent 
they are packed in waste cotton from the ceiba tree, down, so as not to cause excessive bleeding from 
but this is not general. The average price, if | the stool, in which case the stool will not only 
sold on the plantation or at the port, is 25 cents | yield finer fruit, but remain in vigorous health 
U.S. currency (or 1s. O}d.) per bunch, while if | much longer than if allowed to exhaust itself, 
carried to New Orleans they realise from 30 to} In a recent bulletin, issued by the Bureau of 
59 cents per bunch. Some of these bananas, like | the American Republics at Washington, it is stated 
a proportion of those grown in Costa Rica, find | that sixty-nine acres of land will yield 54,000 
their way to England via New York, and when | bunches of bananas, worth, in the market, a 
sound often realise from seven shillings to twelve | minimum price of 37} cents U.S. currency, or 
shillings per bunch ; but if intended to be carried | about 1s. 7d. per bunch= £4275 ; but I cannot 
so far they must be packed carefully and in a endorse so large a profit. In British Honduras, 
very green state. In the year 1894-95 upwards which offers facilities even superior to those of 
of a million and a half bunches of bananas were , Mosquito, with the inestimable advantage of a 
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stable government, the profits of a banana plan- | 
tation are said by Mr Morris, assistant-director of | 
Kew Gardens, to range from £12 to £15 an acre 
after the lapse of eighteen months. 

But the banana can be most profitably grown 
in connection with other crops, for which it serves 
as a shade plant. For indiarubber, the cultiva- 


| 
| 


‘Seftor ! sefor !’ he cried, between a sob and a 
shout, ‘culebra !? 

Snakes were common enough in the neigh- 
bourhood, I knew, but luckily, fatalities seldom 
happened. It was clear, however, from the 
man’s agitation, that something dreadful had 
taken place. Mr Lesley took down his gun, 


tion of which promises such magnificent profits, and we joined the terrified mozo, who at once 
it affords admirable shade ; also for cacao, coffee, | led the way back to his hut. 


vanilla, &c., as the banana plantation can be so | 


‘I was asleep, sefiores,’ he panted, as he ran, 


regulated that it will provide shade all the year | ‘with my wife and little ones, Suddenly I awoke. 


round, 


Something, a rustling, a whisper, aroused me. 


In Mexico, where 1000 suckers to the acre are So dark it was in the hut that I saw nothing—but 


often planted, the profits appear to be very large. 
The figures given by Sir Henry Dering in a recent | 
Foreign Office report would show that the total , 
cost of cultivating an acre of bananas, including 


| I listened. 
| 


Again I heard it. “Por la Santa 
Virgen, salvame !”—Ay de mi, sefiores! it was my 
wife, who lay on my bed of stretched hides near 
the window, “ Mariquita!” I cried. “Speak to 


the purchase of the land, is £6, 1s. 10d., and the | me !”—There was no answer, but a horrid hissing. 
return for the first year £27, 1s. a profit of | Then I smelt the creature’s fetid breath, and I 


£20, 19s. 2d. per acre; while the cost for the 
second year is under £3, and the return £54, 


Qs., a profit of £51, 2s. per acre. | 
Sir Henry Dering also supplies a mass of | 


information, the greater part of which is equally 
applicable to British Honduras. We append a 
few extracts : 

‘The banana will grow in nearly every soil, 
except those composed almost wholly of sand or of 
calcareous matters. The best soil is a warm, well 
drained, but rather moist, deep loam. The best 
elevation is 700 to 1500 feet above sea-level, but 
many varieties do extremely well at a moderate 
elevation in the mountains, provided they are 
protected from the withering blasts of high 
winds, The sucker, when planted, should be 
about two feet over all, and four to six months 
old. It should be placed in a specially prepared 
hole, and when the land is poor a little manure 
can be put at the bottom of the hole. After 
planting, the earth should be firmly pressed down 
by the feet all round the sucker. In seven 
months a long spike bearing clustering flowers, 
surrounded by coloured bracts, shoots forth from 
the clustered leaves, and minute bananas soon 
toe at its base. During the growth of the 
plant the land must be kept free from weeds. 

‘Before the plant throws out its flowering stem, 
suckers will make their appearance. While the 
plant is young all these should be cut away 
except one. Afterwards, when the stool has 
matured, from three to five stems may be allowed 
to grow, which at three or four months old may 
be sold or transplanted to a new plantation ; but 
on no consideration should a larger number be 
allowed to shoot up if fine bunches of fruit are 
looked for. After the stool has borne a crop 
or two, the earth should be loosened round the 
stem, and manure or decayed leaves and banana 
stalks forked in, the whole being moulded up 
with surface soil. With proper cultivation, a 
rich soil, and a suitable cemnan the first crop 
may be gathered in ten or twelve months from 
the time of planting, and at all times thereafter.’ 

The banana planter in Mosquito has an excit- 
ing moment occasionally. I was sitting with 
Mr Lesley, my Rama River friend, soon after 
dawn one morning, awaiting early café, when 
Diego, the head mozo from the next plantation, 
came rushing up. His face was livid and covered 
with sweat; his eyes seemed starting out of his 
head. 


knew my poor Mariquita was in the coils of a 
"constrictor ! 

‘Seiiores” he went on, in a voice broken by 
emotion, ‘I had no gun, and my machete I had 
dropped in the forest. So I ran to you for aid. 
We shall be too late, I fear; but there is vengeance, 
and she, querida mia, my lost one, shall be saved 
from that horrid grave’ 

‘And the children?’ cried Lesley breathlessly. 

‘T carried both from the hut.’ 

It is scarcely necessary to say that we ran as 
‘fast as the uneven, narrow forest path and the 
mist would allow us to do. The distance was 
not great. Diego’s hut stood on our side of his 
master’s plantation, a long way from that gentle- 
man’s bungalow. Emerging from the forest, we 
rushed across the clearing. With his gun at the 
ready, Lesley entered first. He had outstripped 
both Diego and me. 1 heard two shots. Lesley 
met us at the door. 

‘T’ve killed the brute, he said, ‘blown its head 
off; but I’m afraid it’s all over with the poor 
woman.’ 

It was not, however. Diego’s wife still breathed. 
But she was fearfully crushed, and she never 
recovered. I refrain from describing the spectacle 
upon which I gazed when I entered. Fortunately 
such scenes are rare. The boa, or python, 
measured fifteen feet in length, and was as thick 
as a man’s thigh. 

One consequence of this terrible adventure was 
that Mr ya We told me all the snake stories he 
could remember, or so I should judge from the 
number of them. He had seen men die from the 
bite of the Corale, of the Tamagasa, and the 
Campanilla, or rattlesnake, but Diego’s wife was 
the first person seized by a python within his 
experience. 

‘IT guess snakes don’t trouble me much,’ he 
added, ‘I keep pigs, and when I hear of a rattler 
being seen about, I send a herd of piss to the spot. 
Many a pretty fight I’ve witnessed.’ 

Do pigs kill the snakes, then ?’ I asked. 

‘I calenlate they do,’ he answered. ‘Why, 
Zapatera—that’s an island in Lake Nicaragua— 
swarmed with snakes yearsago. I’m told it was 
as much as a man’s life was worth to stroll around 
there, for I guess there were nearly as many 
snakes as mosquitoes. Corales there were, and 
rattlers by the hundred. Well, an Italian thought 
the island would make a first-class pig-farm, and 
so he landed a cargo. Them pigs just fattened on 
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snakes, I’m told—ate ’em all up, or mostly so, | day would knock the St fortress into 
and now they grow cacao, and sugar, and coffee builder’s rubbish in five minutes, for the capital 
on Zapatera.’ of Russia is practically undefended, so far as any 

Mr Lesley’s yarn was — new to me, although | defensive works of its own are concerned. But 
I had dwelt within sight of Zapatera for some | twenty miles or so from its harmless fortress 


time. I give it as it was told. All I can vouch | walls, and in the path of any warships that might 
for is the cacao, sugar, and coffee. think to steal a march upon the defenceless city, 
‘A real good set-to between a pig and a snake there lies day and night a Cerberus, known as 
is worth going a yard or two to see,’ my host went _ Cronstadt. 
on, ‘When the grunter sights his enemy I cal-| In the narrow neck of the Gulf of Finland this 
culate he drops on all fours—doubles up his ; watch-dog has his kennel, and there he lies from 
knees and tucks his legs out of the way of danger. year’s-end to year’s-end, and shows his teeth to all 
Then he shuts his eyes and squints through his | who come—a double row of terrible fort-teeth, 
eyelashes with a sort of confident smile. The | which would grind to ane any who came 
snake strikes, but he doesn’t hurt the pig much. | within reach if on mischief bent. Woe to the 
I guess the fat neutralises the poison somehow. , warship, be she never so heavily-armed and 
The grunter bides his time. By-and-by his armoured, that ventured within reach of the awful 
chance comes. He catches the snake by the neck, jaws of the Cronstadt Cerberus! What with 
just below the head, and I guess there’s another , her forts and her torpedoes, her chess-board of 
dead sarpent in about ten seconds.’ submarine-mine works, and her fleet of coast- 
Of the value of pigs as snake traps I have no defence ships of many shapes and sizes and arma- 
oer knowledge, but there is no doubt that a ments, Cronstadt is as awkward a spot for the 
1erd will pay the banana planter very well. It approach of a hostile naval force as there exists 
sometimes happens that the fruit-steamer does on the face of this earth : in a word, it is impreg- 
not call when expected, and in consequence a | nable. 
td of bananas become too ripe for exporting. | Hence little importance is attached to the so- 
nless pigs are kept, a great deal of such fruit is | called fortress of St Petersburg, which is used 
generally allowed to rot. mainly for the double purpose of a mausoleum 
for the emperors and of a prison for the political 
offenders of the realm. 
A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. It was to this retreat that poor Philipof was 
brought by his escort of excited policemen ; the 
real culprit—the student—being conducted by a 
CHAPTER XI, second detachment to the same destination. His 


MEANWHILE Philipof had been removed to the thoughts during the drive, and for some time 
fortress-prison after his arrival, when he was thrust into a small 


i | apartment and left alone, were so confused that 
burg will remember well the building, with its cS was only conscious of a kind of numb, speech- 


marvellously delicate golden spire keeping guard | Jess feeling of indignation. He was not particu- 
alike over dead emperors and the living persons | larly frightened even when thrust into his little 
who have conspired against them or their people. | prison-chamber and left, because he still felt sure 
The church of St Peter and St Paul is the mauso- | that his conduct would be justified and himself 
leum of the Romanof dynasty, and here may be | released in a very short while: some one must 
seen the tombs of all the Tsars and Tsaritsas from | have seen how ‘the episode actually occurred, 
the days of the poor little German princess who ‘and would reveal the truth, and justice would 
had the misfortune to marry the great Peter’s | be done—there was no doubt of that. But he 
ill-starred son Alex¢y, until now. Outside the | was very angry, so angry that for quite a long 
church doors are the walls of the so-called time he could do nothing but balplonle nurse 
fortress, which surround it, and beyond these | his wrath, and let it boil within him in a con- 
again are the waters of the Neva, for the entire | fused and undiscriminating sense of burning in- 
mass of buildings is erected upon a small island | dignation. After a while he grew calm enough to 
in mid-stream, an island once in possession of | bethink him of his position, and to look around 
and fortified by the Swedes, but wrested from | the room into which Me had been thrown. There 
them by force of arms by Peter the Great in | was not much to occupy his attention here. A 
erson. This spot was the nucleus of the city of | tiny chamber of about ten feet square, furnished 
t Petersburg, which was built up around it by | with a bed—a very plain, hard-looking one—and 
Peter’s orders in the beginning of the eighteenth |a chair which looked even plainer and harder. 
century. At that time the fortifications were | There was also a washing apparatus—a thoroughly 
principally wooden, but these were afterwards | Russian article, designed to suit a non-washing 
pulled down and walls of solid masonry substi- | people like the Russians, and consisting of a basin 
tuted. The old wooden erection, however, would | with an overhead cistern of water and a pedal for 
have been nearly as capable of resisting the the foot below, by pressing which a few drops 
attacks of the heavy ordnance of the present day | of fluid were allowed to trickle from a tap into 
as are the stone walls which now rise out of the hands outspread to catch them. This is the 
Neva’s waters, and the title ‘fortress’ is merely | manner of the middle-class Russian’s washing, the 
given to the building as a courtesy-title in con- | central idea of which appears to be to do every- 
sideration of its importance as a citadel in the thing in one’s power not to get wet. 

days that are no more, when wooden walls, if| This was all the furniture. The room was 
thick enough and high enough, were sufficient to lighted by a tiny barred window, six or seven feet 
keep an enemy at bay until he succeeded in from the ground, and Sasha climbed upon his 
setting fire to them. The guns of the present | chair to look out of it. As he did so a small 
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aperture, made by a sliding [agro appeared in 
the door, and a gruff voice bade him come down 
gain. 

‘None of that, now !’ it said ; ‘no climbing on 
chairs or fooling with the window-bars — it’s 
against rules and carries a penalty.’ 

Philipof jumped off the chair quickly and looked 
round. ‘Come in, for God’s sake,’ he said, ‘and 
talk to me, whoever you are—there are things I 
must know ’—— 

‘Against rules!’ replied the voice. ‘I am not 
allowed to talk to prisoners.’ And the window 
closed with a snap. 

At this a great flood of bitter indignation swept 
over Philipofs heart. For the first time fe 
realised his utter helplessness—thrust away here 
out of sight of friends and justice. What had he 
done to deserve it? Fool that he was, why had 
he not allowed the student to work his will 
upon the Tsar, instead of interfering in matters 
which did not concern him, and thus landing 
himself in a scrape to which it was impossible to 
affix a probable limit! Sasha rushed to the door 
and banged at it with his fists and kicked the 
panels with his heavy Russian boots, 

Instantly the window opened and the same 
gruff voice spoke again—‘ Penalty for violence,’ 
it said, ‘the knoot: six blows first offence after 
warning; twelve for the second. You are 
warned,’ 

‘But look here, my man,’ Philipof began, ‘ just 
tell me this’-—— But again the window was slid 
back in his face, and Philipof listened helplessly 
to the heavy tramp of his guard, as that worthy 
took himself out of reach of the temptation to 
break rules by talking to a prisoner. 

For a full minute poor Sasha stood with 
clenched fists and blanched face, the prey to a 
thousand conflicting impulses. Then he burst 
into a roar of laughter, and threw himself upon 
the little hard bed in the corner: the droll side 
of the affair had occurred to him, which was 


perhaps the best thing that could have happened 


Just at this crisis, for it saved his brain from the 
tension which for the last hour or two had 
threatened to upset its equilibrium. 

It was very funny, he reflected, after all! 
Here was he, an officer of one of the Tsar’s finest 
regiments, and a good officer too, he flattered 
himself !—cast into prison suddenly and unex- 

etedly—what for? For saving the Tsar's life. 
t was quite on a par with the usual conduct of 
Dame Fortune towards him! There were some 
people whom this elderly lady detested, and he 
was one. Others were her favourites — like 
Dostoief, and such men could do nothing wrong ! 
If this had happened to Dostoief, now! If he 
had knocked up a man’s arm and prevented him 
from shooting the Emperor dead on the spot, what 
would have happened to him? Why, the Tsar 
himself would have seen the action, or the police 
would—at any rate somebody in authority would 
have observed it ; and the Tsar’s preserver would 
have been led up to the Tsar’s carriage amid shouts 
of applause, and the Emperor would have fallen 
upon his neck with tears and protestations of 
gratitude ; promotions and wealth would have 
been showered upon him, titles also no doubt, 
and all Russia and the world would be ringing 
to-morrow with the glory of his deed. An 
here was he, Philipof, who had done the Tsar this 


very service, arrested and chucked into a dirty 
prison-cell like any common malefactor—and— 
yes—and actually threatened with the knoot! It 
was too ridiculously absurd, and Philipof laughed 
aloud ; but when he had laughed enough, his 
nerves required a reaction, and he shed bitter 
tears and lay upon his bed cursing his fate, and 
cursing the Tsar and Dostoief, and the student, 
and the police, and everybody he could think of 
upon whom a malediction would lie. 

And so, laughing and cursing and foolishly 
crying in turns, the unfortunate man passed the 
evening and shivered through the night; and 
when the gray light of dawn came through his tiny 
window and awoke him from a fitful sleep, the 
only occupation open to him was the rapid walk- 
ing up and down his room in order to restore cir- 
culation to his stiffened limbs and to keep himself 
decently warm. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF BOOK-HUNTERS. 
By Anna BLACKWELL. 


[Tus article was written by an old contributor, 
in one of the latest years of the sixties, when 
the authoress was an intimate friend and near 
neighbour of the father and sister of Robert 
Browning. Every one of the facts recounted 
was communicated to her by the father of the 
poet, their intimate friend the late M. Milsand of 
La ltevue des Deus Mondes, and the late Hon. G. 
P. Marsh, at one time U.S. Minister at Constanti- 
nople, at Florence, and at Rome. Several of these 
facts occurred in their own experience, others in 
that of their friends or acquaintances ; while the 
truth of each fact was amply vouched for.] 


To the proverbial saying that ‘Providence looks 
after the lame and the lazy,’ there ought to be 
a pendant declaratory of the special aid and 
guidance that seem to be vouchsafed, by some 
occult and favourable influence, to the brother- 
hood of book-hunters. 

That one who is always seeking should occa- 
sionally light on something worth finding is cer- 
tainly not surprising; but the most wonderful 
thing is that when the book-hunter has set his 
mind on getting some rare volume, the desired 
object in the long-run very often comes into his 
possession. 

As examples simply of the usual connection 
between seeking and finding, to which are due 
the ordinary joys of the book-hunter’s existence 
(examples of the extraordinary ones, the ‘special 
providences’ shall be cited afterwards), take the 
following, gleaned by the writer, like all the 
others, from actual experiences of collectors. 

A work on astrology, believed to be unique, 
without title-page, but bearing date 1473, and 
consequently one of the earliest specimens of 
printing extant, having been Lrought out about 
twenty years after the discovery of the art, 
exquisitely printed, with all the capital letters 
put in by hand, some of them being done in gold 
and others in coloyr—was picked up at a London 
bookstall for fifteenpence. 

A copy of Bedmar’s ‘Squittino della Liberta 
Veneta,’ 1612—a work so rare that its very exist- 
ence has been denied—was bought at another 
London bookstull for sixpence. 
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The possessor of the first volume of a very which he bought, for a mere trifle, at_a bookstall 
rare Italian catalogue, for which he had paid a in the same ancient metropolis of Burgundian 
guinea (deeming it a bargain at that price), found wines, mustard, cassis, and ‘spice-bread! 
some years afterwards, at a continental bookstall,' The results of the book-hunter’s loiterings 
the second and third volumes of the same rare among bookstalls are not, however, always pro- 
catalogue, and bought them for sixpence. | ductive of rejoicing. 

A book-hunter who was already in possession A friend of the writer’s, when searching for 
of the original manuscript of Fleming’s ‘Decline a certain very rare book along the whole line 
and Fall of the Papacy,’ published in the reign of of stalls on the quays of Paris, discovered a pam- 
William II].—which manuscript was shown to phlet against capital punishment written by 
George III. on account of a passage in it which Robespierre in his lawyer-days—a work which 
contained a prediction that the years 1793 and he had never seen or heard of, and whose exist- 
1848 would be fatal to the papal power, although, | ence he believes to be unknown to collectors, 
according to this prediction, the final destruction On plunging his hand into his pocket in search 
of that power would not be consummated until of the copper coins which would have enabled 
half a century afterwards—picked up a copy of him to transfer the precious pamphlet to his own 
the earliest printed edition of this work, now possession, he discovered that, by some untoward 
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extremely rare, for twopence, at a bookstall. 

Two very rare old Spanish poems, so scarce | 
that for years past the dealers had declared it 
to be iecoouatile to procure them, were found, 
one after the other, at two different bookstalls in | 
Paris, by the same collector, and bought by him ; | 
one of them for two sous, the other for ten sous. 

A work in two volumes, entitled ‘The True | 
Secret History of the Lives and Reigns of all the | 
Kings and Queens of England, from King William, | 
called the Conqueror, to the end of the Reign of 
the late Queen Anne. By a Person of Honour. | 
Printed for D. Browne, Jr., at the Black Swan, | 
without Temple Bar, 1725’—a work so rare that | 
it is not to be found in the British Museum—was 
picked up at an old-clothes shop in Walworth for 
sixpence a volume. This copy was subsequently 
lent by the finder to the late Lord Macaulay, who 
got from it the anecdote about William III. tell- 
ing how that sovereign used to become so exaspe- 
rated by the presence of idlers among his soldiers 
that whenever his servants stole into the cam 
to have a look at the trenches, his majesty ool 
sally forth from his tent and cane them for their 
intrusion ; and how both servants and soldiers 
used jocularly to speak of the reception of these 
summary castizations as ‘being knighted. Apropos 
of which dislike of the royal leader to the presence 
of civilians among his troops, will be remembered 
the manifestation of the same dislike by the 
Duke of Wellington, who, in his determination to 
keep idlers at a distance, not only procured the 
passing of an act of parliament subjecting to 
camp discipline all persons who were proved. to 
have remained three days within the lines, but 
threatened to flog the women who used to frequent 
the battlefield after an engagement for the pur- 
pose of robbing the bodies of the slain. 

A Parisian book-hunter, passing through Dijon, 
discovered, in a box of miscellaneous rubbish 
outside the door of an old-clothes shop in that 
city, a copy of a poem entitled ‘Clovis,’ pub- 
lished about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—a work of little intrinsic merit, but one 
which, having been set down as ‘unfindable’ for 
half a century past, was regarded as ‘invaluable’ 
by collectors, This treasure, purchased by its 
discoverer for one sou, was by him subsequently 
exchanged with a brother collector for some costly 
and valuable literary rarity. Shortly after this 
exchange had been made, to the equal gratification 
of both parties, the same book-hunter who had 
found ‘Clovis’ stumbled, just as unexpectedly, on 


a second copy of that same ‘unfindable’ poem, 


chance, he had forgotten to provide himself with 
the five sous to which he prudently restricts his 
daily investments along the quays and among the 
other haunts of the Parisian dealers in old books. 
Intending to return home in quest of the requisite 
coppers, as soon as he should have completed his 
investigation along the quays, he continued his 
walk in search of the rare book for which he was 
looking, and which, to his great delight, he pre- 
sently found at another stall. Enchanted with 
the results of his walk, he hastened home to pro- 
vide himself with the sous that were to bring the 
two treasures into his possession, and returned 
with all diligence to the quay. But, alas! short 
as had been his absence, both pamphlet and book 
had been purchased and poet off. 

The quays of Paris are the favourite hunting- 
ground of all the book-hunters who have ever 
visited the cosmopolitan caravanserai on the 
banks of the Seine ; and the habitual outlay of 
the most diligent of the brotherhood appears to 
be limited to a few sous per volume. The late 
eminent collector, whose name, Libri, smacks 
of predestination, used to say that his best pwr- 
chases had been picked up on the Paris quays; 
and that other eminence in the same line, the late 
Dr Yarnold, the friend of Belzoni and John 
Kemble, used frequently to remark that, in 
making his acquisitions, he ‘never went higher 
than the fourpenny boxes.’ Yet, after his death, 
his collection sold for £400. 

So much for the ‘common mercies’ of the book- 
hunter’s life. As examples of the ‘special pro- 
vidences’ already referred to, take the following : 

A London book-hunter of the last generation 
gave to his son, as the ‘nest-egg’ of his future 
library, a translation of ‘The Life and Character 
of Theophrastus,’ minus the title-page, but attri- 
buted to Coleman. On giving this book to 
his son, the father wrote his name on the fly- 
leaf. A few years afterwards the son, accom- 
panied by his beloved books, went to Jamaica, 
where the translation in question was borrowed 
of him by a military officer on service in that 
colony. This officer, being unexpectedly trans- 
ferred with his regiment to another colony, 
quitted Jamaica very suddenly, inadvertently 
taking with him the borrowed translation ; a 
circumstance which caused great annoyance and 
regret to its owner, who prized it very highly 
as being the gift of his father and containing that 
parent’s handwriting. He made various attempts 
to learn the whereabouts of the officer who had 
so carelessly carried off the treasured volume, but 
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could never obtain any tidings of him, and at 
length relinquished the effort, and gave up the 
book for lost. Five-and-twenty years afterwards 
the book-hunter, having returned to London, was 
one day strolling along the Old Kent Road, and 
peering about him as usual, when he came to the 
shop of a dealer in old iron, near the then-existent 
turnpike-gate which formerly stood nearly oppo- 
site the burial-ground. As he glanced into 
the dingy depths of this shop he suddenly espied 
his lost translation, stowed away upon a shelf. 
Hastily entering the shop, he bought back his 
missing treasure for the sum of sixpence, which 
the man of iron seemed to think himself very 
lucky in getting in exchange for it. The presence 
of his father’s handwriting on the flyleaf was still 
as legible as ever, and ae. Se it certain that the 
volume, so strangely recovered, was the identical 
one the loss of which he had so long deplored. 
The dens of dealers in ‘marine stores, be it 
noted en passant, are much frequented by the 
book-hunting fraternity ; those dealers being in 
the habit of buying up vast quantities of old 
books, which they tear to pieces for the purpose 
of wrapping their leaves about the second-hand 
gas kettles, nails, and frying-pans purchased 
their customers, Ferreting among the piles 
of old books thus waiting to be torn up is 
often found by the book-hunter to be profitable 
es during a spare half-hour. 
collector went one day to the shop of a 
well-known London bookseller for the purpose of 
rocuring a copy of a certain catalogue of Italian 
Cone which the dealer was in the habit of be- 
stowing gratis on his customers. On glancing 
over the contents of this catalogue, the book 
hunter’s attention was specially attracted by 
the mention made therein of a very rare anil 
valuable work, in two volumes, entitled ‘La 
Libreria del Doni Fiorentini,’ printed in 1580 ; 
the first volume only of which work was marked 
in the catalogue at one guinea. As he walked 
homewards from the dealer’s with the catalogue 
in his hand, meditating somewhat ruefully on the 


and forthwith set his heart upon adding them 
to his collection. On the day following the one 
upon which he had obtained his information 
he had occasion to go to Hackney in great 
haste, on an errand of kindness. On his way 
thither he saw a wheelbarrow full of old books 
standing at the door of a public-house, at whose 
tap the man in charge of the barrow, as he soon 
discovered, was just emptying a mug of beer. 
The book-hunter had stopped immediately, not- 
withstanding his hurry, to overhaul the contents 
of the wheelbarrow ; when the very first book he 
took up proved to be one of the volumes of the 
translation for which he had determined to search. 
Hastily turning over the leaves of the volume he 
found to his unutterable delight that it contained 
both of the desired frontispieces in excellent con- 
dition. It may be added that the second of these 
two engravings so luckily found contains the 
— of Hippesley the actor, which Hogarth 
1as also introduced into his print ‘The Beggars’ 
Opera.’ 

The same book-hunter also sueceeded in making, 
at long intervals, a complete set of the first editions 
of all Milton’s poems, with the exception of that 
of ‘Comus, which, to his sorrow, he never suec- 
ceeded in finding. 

But the proverbial ‘slip ’twixt eup and lip’ so 
common in the experience of ordinary mortals 
sometimes causes, as already remarked, eruel dis- 
appointments even to the most fortunate of the 
brotherhood. Thus Dr Yarnold, having meditated 
much upon the marvellous lifelikeness of ‘Don 
Quixote,’ arrived at the conclusion that, inasmuch 
as Cervantes could hardly have drawn the charac- 
ter and adventures of his hero from his own im- 
agination, he had probably derived his idea of the 
immortal ‘Knight of La Mancha’ from the life and 
doings of some bond fide original ; just as Defoe had 
obtained from the veritable history of Alexander 
Selkirk the idea which he so admirably worked out 
in his ‘ Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.’ 
Having come to this conclusion in regard to the 
great Spanish romancer, and being fond of expa- 


price of the volume, which he would have pur- | tiating upon it to his friends, the indefatigable 
chased but for the fact that the guinea very far | book-hunter became extremely desirous to dis- 
exceeded the amount to which he habitually | cover the supposed prototype of Cervantes’ hero. 
restricted his purchases, he happened to pass a | For several years his inquiries and _ researches 


cobbler’s ‘stall, when he suddenly espied both 
volumes of the rare work in question standing 
together on a shelf at the back of the dingy little 
den. A few moments sufficed to effect the trans- 
fer of the precious volumes, to his own joy and 
to that of the cobbler, who evidently thought he 
had done an excellent stroke of business in getting 
rid of them at threepence apiece. 

The reader may or may not be aware that 
there exists an excellent English translation of 
Moliére’s plays published in 1751, and now ex- 
ceelingly rare. This translation is advertised in 
the Grub Street Journal of that epoch as con- 
taining ‘ Designs by Monsieur Coypel, Mr Hogarth, 
Mr Dandridge, Mr Hamilton, &e., in eight pocket 
volumes.” Two of these translations—namely 
that of ‘L’Avare’ and ‘Le Cocu Imaginaire’— 
had the honour of being adorned with frontis- 
pieces by Mr Hogarth. A certain book-hunter, 
who had already succeeded, after many years’ 
search, in forming an unusually extensive and 
valuable collection of Hogarth’s prints, chanced 
to hear of the existence of these frontispieces, 


failed to elicit any trace of this supposed ori- 
ginal. But, at length, happening to travel from 
London to Oxford by the stage-coach, he alighted 
from the vehicle at one of the ordinary stopping- 
places on the road to wait in the inn while the 
horses were being changed. On going into the 
bar he saw an odd number of some old magazine 
lying on the counter. He took it up, and, on 
opening it, his eye lighted on an article treating 
of Cervantes and his immortal romance, which 
the magazine-writer boldly asserted to have been 
suggested by the eccentricities of a countryman 
of the novelist, of whose real life and oddities he 
gave a sketch, purporting to be derived from 
authentic sources. Being abruptly summoned 
by the guard to resume his journey, Dr Yarnold 
threw down the magazine and got back into the 
coach. But no sooner had the ponderous vehicle 
cleared the precincts of the village than he be- 
thought himself, with immense regret and self-up- 
braiding, of the carelessness of which he had been 
guilty in not making a note of the periodical in 
which he had chanced to meet with so unhoped- 
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for a confirmation of his own hypothesis. How- 
ever, though greatly annoyed by the thought of 
his oversight, he consoled himself with the deter- 
mination to look up the precious magazine on his 
return, and, if possible, to purchase it. But alas! 
when, a few days afterwards, the coach again 
deposited the returning book-hunter at the door 
of the village inn, the magazine had disappeared. 
None of the people of the inn had seen it or knew 
anything about it ; and though the Doctor exerted 
his utmost ingenuity to ascertain the title and the 
publisher of this magazine, he could never obtain 
the slightest information in regard to it. 

There is, in the library of one of the English 
universities a very rare work on the life of 
Richard IIL, of which, to the librarian’s sorrow, 
one section is missing. A well-known historian 
happening to visit this library, the librarian 
showed him, as one of its rarities, the work in 
question, pointing out to him the fact of the 
missing section ; ‘ probably left out, he remarked, 
‘through inadvertence when the book was bound, 
‘I, too, possess a copy of this work,’ returned 
the historian; ‘and as the section which is 
missing in yours occurs twice over in mine, the 
superfluous one in my copy is probably that 
which is lacking in yours.’ 

A couple of book-hunters—one French, the 
other English, but both residing in Paris—had 
occasion to consult Melanchthon’s ‘Chronicon’— 
an extremely rare work whose existence was until 
recently unknown to the majority of collectors, 
and which is mentioned in only a few of the cata- 


and delight, this rare work was sent to him with 
the rest of the books he had ordered, and at a 
moderate price. 

Another American collector having received a 
London bookseller’s catalogue in which was in- 
cluded a copy of the earliest French edition of 
Froissart, marked at eighteen shillings, sent im- 
mediately for this book, and duly received it at 
the price set down in the catalogue, although 
another copy of the same edition had been sold 
in London a short time before for £95, and the 
copy he had vobtained so easily and at so low a 
— being a very much better one, would readily 
rave obtained £100. 


Many years ago an eminent transatlantic pub- 
lisher and book-collector set himself to obtain a 
certain collection of old Spanish ballads, so rare 
that only three or four copies were known to 
exist. In seeking for this collection, supposed to 
consist only of a single volume, he was long un- 
successful; but his search at last was richly 
rewarded by the discovery, in different places, of 
five other volumes of this same collection, whose 

existence does not appear to have been known to 
any bibliographer. 

When, after the death of President Monroe, 
his library was advertised for sale, the same for- 
tunate book-hunter was the first in the field ; 
and finding among the treasures amassed by the 
, deceased president a magnificent copy of Pur- 
, chas’s ‘ Pilgrims,’ in nine volumes, he inquired the 
| price of it. ‘Three dollars a volume,’ replied 
,the administrator. The book-hunter instantly 


| 
| 
| 


logues of the writings of this eminent reformer. paid down the amount, thus obtaining possession 
Having searched in vain for this work in all the | of the work at the total price of twenty-seven 
great public libraries of Paris, they gave up the | dollars, though a very inferior copy of the same 
quest as hopeless. A few days afterwards, when | had recently been sold in London for £735. 
the idea of the work had passed from their minds, | This lucky collector had picked up an exces- 
one of them, when loitering among the cases of | sively rare work on the early history of America, 
old books on the quays, suddenly lighted on a/ with the title-page and first leaves missing, 
complete copy of the ‘Chronicon,’ of which he at and several other leaves stained with water. 
once possessel himself at an outlay of five sous.| The absence of the missing leaves had always 
A couple of days after this unexpected ~— , been a matter of regret to the owner of this 
by the English book-hunter, his French brother, | book, who prized it very highly. Several years 
strolling along another part of the quay, and | after its acquisition, this gentleman, on open- 
equally forgetful of the object of his recent ing a case of books that had been sent to him 
researches, came upon a second copy of the from London, found amongst the waste-paper 
‘Chronicon,’ in excellent condition, and carried that had been stuffed in between the books 
it off in triumph at a cost of ten sous. to keep them from rubbing, the whole of the 
One of the most eminent book-hunters of the | missing leaves of the work in question, includ- 
New World, who had been vainly endeavouring | ing the title-page. The ragged edges of all these 
for many years to procure a copy of an extremely leaves tallied exactly with those of the book from 
rare and ancient three-volumed work, the record of | which they had evidently been torn, and all were 
the travels of an Italian in the East, chanced, on | marked with the same water-stains. 
passing through Genoa, to find the first and second 
volumes of this work in the shop of a dealer in 
old books. Two years afterwards, the same gentle- COUNTY COURT DAY. 
man, on looking through the shelves of a book- ‘ : 
seller in Turin, found the third volume of these , ? is, I am well assured, a safe assertion, however 
old travels, and bought it, as he had done the two , startling it may sound to some ears, that the 
others in Genoa, for a very small sum. /average Londoner knows more of the manners 
A book-hunter of New York, who is believed to! and customs of the Boers of South Africa, or of 
possess the fullest existing collection of books and the dark-skinned natives of Indian villages and 


records concerning the colonisation of that state b 
the Dutch, greatly desired to obtain a certain Dutch 
history of the early days of the settlement, so rare 


that only one copy of the work was known to | 


exist. On one occasion, when ordering a quantity 
of Dutch books from the Hague, he put down the 
title of this work in his list, though without the 
least hope of receiving it. But, to his surprise 


South Sea Islands, than of the peasant population 
of many an English county. Such is nowadays 
_ the desire to acquaint one’s self with that which is 
far off and strange rather than. with the people 
who live, and the events which are happening, at 
our own doors, that, unless some ‘show place, 
some widely known and much-praised stretch of 
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landscape, or some spot immortalised by having 
been the birthplace or abode of genius, attracts 
gazers in thousands, rural England is left severely 
alone. 

The student of country life will naturally re- 
sort to the market, the inn yard, and bar parlour 
on the weekly market-days. In addition to these 
haunts of ‘Hodge, he will do well to visit a 
certain apartment of the Shire Hall on ‘County 
Court Day.’ 

This apartment is entered, metaphorically 
speaking, by way of the office of the Registrar of 
the County Court. To this vestibule of justice 
resorts the creditor whose patience has reached 
its utmost limit; the shopkeeper whose ledger 
shows a long-standing account; the labourer 
suing a farmer or other employer for work done 
and disputed over ; the village landlady who has 
provided board and lodging too confidingly for 


some ‘single man.’ Here in short at one time or | 


another come representatives of almost every class 
of the rural community ; paying the shilling or 
two for the ‘summons, glibly swearing the 
necessary oath on the greasy Testament; and— 
the greater number of them—rehearsing at great 
length the circumstances of the case for the 
benefit of the Registrar’s clerk. 

Hither, too, on the morning of ‘County Court 
Day,’ comes a little company of debtors, eager to 
pay in the amount in dispute together with the 
trifling fees disbursed by the plaintiff, and thus 
save the further expense of ‘hearing fees’ and the 
discredit of appearing in court. 

But the brisk strokes of the clock in the turret 
of the butter market have been followed in the 
announcement of the hour of ten by the deeper 
booming of the bells in the cathedral tower, and 
the scene shifts to the hall of justice itself, whither 
the clerks have already betaken themselves 
with their huge record books under their arms. 
Usually the Registrar himself hears the simple 
‘undefended’ cases; those defended and to be 
tried before a jury await the arrival of ‘His 
Honour.’ . 

Crossing the quiet square—not the market 


either a bailiff, tipstaff, or similar officer of the 
court. A fresh case has just been called, and 
the lady plaintiff rises from her seat in the row 
of benches. In a moment the officer is fussing 
about her like a wasp. The witness-box is 
approached by a complicated little maze of turns 
and steps. He pushies, pulls, cautions, and directs 
the woman till she knows not which way to turn. 
At last the commotion attracts the attention of 
the Registrar, a stout, jolly-looking gentleman 
with a merry eye. ‘Let the woman alone. I 
dare say she knows her way,’ is his remark, 
followed by dutiful smiles from the ‘Court,’ and 
the bailiff retreats with an injured air. 

Safely in the box, the plaintiff fixes her eyes 
steadily on the Registrar, but is again thrown into 
confusion by interference from another quarter. 
A timid-looking little man, who is ensconced seem- 
ingly as guardian by the judge’s chair, at last 
succeeds in his endeavours to attract her attention, 
It is some few moments before she realises that 
she has yet to be sworn, and longer still ere she 
grasps the fact that she must hold the Testament 
which lies on the ledge of the box in her right 
hand, and solemnly kiss it at the close of a for- 
mula repeated to her by the little man. But it is 
done at last, and she is all ready to state her case. 

Meanwhile in the benches of the semicircle is 
gathered a motley group of litigants and spectators 
—men, women, and even children, for often whole 
families come in on ‘Court Day’ to hear the trying 
of the family case. Silence is of course the 
understood rule, but intermittent whisperings are 
kept up by one or other of the little knots of 
acquaintances, save perhaps when a witness is 
giving evidence of general interest, or the Registrar 
is announcing his decision, 

For the first hour or so the proceedings are 
rather devoid of interest to a looker-on. Cases 
are called in which neither plaintiff nor defendant 
makes answer: the money having within the last 
day or two been paid direct to the former, and 
the court having had no notice of the settlement. 
More cases still are called in which judgment for 
plaintiff ‘goes by default,’ defendant not appear- 
ing. He knows his liability, has little or nothing 
to urge as palliation of his conduct, and does not 
think it desirable to show his face. A majority 
of the cases are those of grocers, The grocer is 
the one absolutely necessary tradesman to the 


square, but a second one a little farther down the | cottager. Supplies of tea, sugar, cheese, and bacon 
street-—and entering the gravelled enclosure | will keep a labourer’s family going without much 


where stands the great statue of a local celebrity 
of a century ago, the stranger is directed to one 
of the many chambers of the hall. 


recourse to the butcher. A town grocer usually 
puts a batch of overdue accounts in the court at 
once in order to save time and trouble. The village 


We pass down a passage, and opening a door shopkeeper also will be here with two or three 


continue forward until we enter an opening and _, defaulters. 


find a seat in a small amphitheatre of narrow 
high-backed benches. 
four rows—rise tier above tier, and a placard 
placed on either hand labels them respectively 
‘Plaintiffs’ and ‘Defendants.’ Below is the ‘well,’ 
occupied by a sprinkling of lawyers and their 
clerks, who are seated at a baize-covered table 
furnished with quill pens and other accessories, 
Beyond, and slightly above this level, sits the 
Registrar with his clerk ; and towering above 
is the empty chair of the judge who is yet to 
arrive. 

Hovering about the witness-box, and making 
far more noise than he suppresses, is an official, 


Tailors and drapers are duly repre- 


sented. ‘Ready-made’ tailors and ‘packmen’— 


The seats—some three or , which latter have to a large extent taken the place 


of the old-time pedlar—do a large trade in the 
villages, and have generally a long string of cases 
on hand. 

As a rule the dates of the accounts make it 
evident that great forbearance is shown in the 
matter of credit. Often the last entry in a grocers 
account will be more than a twelvemonth old; he 
will have refused further credit, and have hence- 
forth taken what money he can obtain for current 
purchases. But frequently the customer thus 
‘pulled up’ takes umbrage and departs with the 
ready money to another shop—a course which 
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naturally las an influence the reverse of soothing 
on the tradesman’s temper, and brings the errant 
one before the tribunal of justice much sooner 
than would very likely have been otherwise the 
case. 

Once there, the defendant has little to urge in 
extenuation. Illness; husband out of work; 
these are the standard excuses. But she—it is 
nearly always the wife who appears—is invariably 
very clear on one point, namely that the debt can 
only be discharged by a series of the most homeo- 
pathic doses. A shilling a month is a frequent 
proposal from a labourer’s wife towards a debt of 
five pounds or upwards. The face of the trades- 
man vrows long, and the Registrar institutes an 
inquiry. 

“Your husband is a labourer, you say. What 
are his wages ?’ 

‘Thirteen shillings a week, sir; and we’ve 
eight children at home. It’s of no use wanting 
me to pay it no faster, because we can’t do it’ 

The plaintiff interposes, ‘Two of the sons are 
in regular work, sir, and live at home ; and there 
are two gréat girls who ought to be at service. 
Besides, they have a donkey and cart, and do a 
bit of carrying for the neighbours, | know, 

‘No; the donkey and cart’s my son’s,’ replies 
the woman, and so on. 


tone with his clerk. 

‘Five shillings a month. 
pay it well enough, so see that you do so.—Next 
case,’ 

So with considerable monotony the work drags 
on for another half hour, until the clock above 
the empty chair points to eleven, and the little 
man who administers the oath, and who has been 


absent from his post for the last few minutes, | 


returns and leans over the rail to murmur respect- 
fully to the Registrar. 

‘Oh, very well, is the reply. 
Honour will take the defended cases now.’ 

There is a flutter of expectation ; a dour behind 
the empty chair opens, and the judge appears, 
with the little man of the oath in attendance, 
hovering round in obsequious anxiety. The 


‘Court’ rises to its feet and bows deferentially— | 
the Registrar and his clerk, the lawyers in their 
fluttering gowns ; while the country folk on the | 


But the Registrar has | 
formed his opinion after a word or two ina low | 


I know that you can 


‘Then 


forelock respectfully to His Honour, and then 
stands motionless, only withdrawing his eyes 
from the face of the judge at intervals to look 
at his lawyer. He is deaf; but his replies, when 
once a question is heard and grasped, are short 
and to the point. He has finished the work 
according to agreement ; the price agreed for was 
two and sixpence; and he has only 
received a cheque at the rate of a shilling. He is 
succeeded in the box by his witnesses, a couple of 
respectable-looking men, who state that half-a- 
crown is the usual price for the work done ; and 
who also give evidence to the effect that they 
have seen the ground, and consider the job to 
have been properly carried out. 

_ For the defence, the timber merchants are 
represented by their clerk, and do not employ a 
lawyer. The clerk states that a member of the 
firm agreed with plaintiff for a shilling; that 
payment has been made, the cheque sent being 
in full discharge of all liability ; which cheque, 
having been accepted by plaintiff, is considered as 
suflicient receipt. Plaintiff, interrogated by the 
judge, says that he wrote claiming the further 
eighteenpence per tree the very day he got the 
cheque, he thinks, but ‘he can’t rightly mind? 
The clerk denies that any such letter was ever 
received, and hands up copies of the whole cor- 
respondence to the judge. 

‘But here,’ says His Honour, ‘you refer to a 
letter of his dated the first of January.—Is that 
the day you wrote to say the payment was short ?? 
he adds, turning to plaintiff. 

‘Ay, your Honour, it were just after Christmas, 
but I can’t say to a day.’ 

The clerk is baffled, but returns to his great 
point, that the cheque was sent in full pay- 
ment, and not being returned, must have been 
accepted on that understanding. The plaintiff 
still stands stolid, too phlegmatic—and perhaps 
too wise—to enter into direct argument with his 
opponent after the usual manner of rural litigants. 
His eyes return to the judge as his one hope. 

‘Ah yes,’ says His Honour, breaking in uncere- 
moniously on a lengthy but confused statement 
which the clerk is pouring forth, ‘that’s all very 
well, I dare say; but you know you can’t expect a 
man of the plaintifl’s position to be up in all the 
technical niceties of city business ways—returning 


benches bob and curtsy after their kind. The | cheques, and so forth. He was not likely to write 
judge gets into his chair of state—not without by return or to send back the money, or any part 
difficulty, for the space is somewhat confined ; the of it he could get hold of. Do your employers 
little man arranges the curtain over the door, think that such as he have a large balance at 
carefully, that His Honour may be shielded from , their bankers? Such arguments are absurd in 
draught, and the first defended case is called. ,acase like this, The man’s evidence is straiglt- 
It is that of a woodman, hailing from a rather forward; he has brought witnesses to prove the 
remote village, versus a firm of timber merchants | custom of the trade. You don’t even produce the 
in the Midlands ; and, briefly stated, the case is person who made the bargain to face him. Men 
this. The defendants’ firm having purchased, of this class work very hard for a scanty living, 
felled, and removed from the ground certain and in my opinion are entitled to be paid promptly 
‘sticks’ of timber, engaged the plaintiff to ‘grub’ without the quibbling and delay there has been 
the stumps and roots, and thus clear the ground. here. Take your papers. Judgment for the 
The dispute now before the court turns on the plaintiff with costs.’ 
price per root to be paid. The plaintiff affirms| There is no ‘applause in court, but there is a 
that half-a-crown was the sum stipulated for; subdued buzz of satisfaction among the lookers-on 
the defendants, denying this, say that they agreed | who fill the benches. The clerk sits down with 
for a shilling. _his documents, discomfited. But the plaintiff has 
After a brief statement of case by his solicitor, | not been able to follow the low tones and rapid 
the plaintiff is put into the witness-box : a spare, utterance of the judge ; he stands regarding him 
wiry old man, rapidly nearing, if not already past, steadily. His Honour turning slightly, sees him, 
the ‘threescore-and-ten’ limit. He touches his | and his eyes rest fora moment on the weather- 
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beaten face. The keen shrewd face of the lawyer 
relaxes into a slight smile; not of contemptuous 
pity for an inferior, but of kindly sympathy for 
an unlettered man doing his duty according to 
his lights amid hard surroundings and for meagre 
pay. He raises his voice : 

‘I say they must pay you the balance—the 
extra eighteenpence—and the costs as well,’ and 
he dismisses him with a good-humoured nod. 

A look of grim satisfaction comes into the 
rugged face. The sinewy right hand is raised 
again to the forehead, and the old fellow tramps 
awkwardly trom the box. One can well imagine 
in what terms His Honour will be discussed to- 
night before the inn fire, and for many a day in 
the cottage to the ‘missus, and over the low 
hedge to passing neighbours. 

And thus the morning wears on, and the judge 
steadily picks his way among local customs and 
dialect, through rural obtuseness, never losing 
his temper, often with a kindly word to a con- 
fused and frightened witness, and with ear and 
brain alike on the alert to discriminate between 
truth and fiction—a difficult task when both 
come with equal labour from the slow lips. The 
hesitation, the long pause between question and 
answer, may be the result of endeavours to invent 
a lie; but they are quite as likely to be caused 
by the query being put in unfamiliar language. 
lt is some time before the actual sense of the 
phrase dawns upon the rustic mind ; longer still 
before he can shape his truthful answer into an 
intelligible sentence. To him the gentleman in 
the great chair, with the keen face framed in the 
full curling wig, is something almost more than 
mortal. The squire and parson have lost or are 
losing to a great extent that indefinable and 
intangible ‘something’? which partakes of the 
‘divinity that doth hedge a king ;’ but about the 
occupant of that raised and solitary throne, even 
when it is only ‘His Honour, and not ‘My Lord 
Judge, it lingers yet and cows the yokel into a 
submission well-nigh abject. A stern, harsh man, 
uttering ‘great swelling words’ totally incom- 
prehensible to the rural mind, may impede 
the doing of justice to a serious extent. The 
shrewd lawyer, keen as a knife, yet able to un- 
bend in a homely phrase, able when he sees due 
cause to ‘help a lame dog over a stile” may 
be an incalculable blessing to the district. 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSKETRY. 


NorwitHsTaNDING the enormous strides that have 
taken place of late years in the attention paid to 
the musketry-training of the British army, it must 
be owned that the same is still some way from 
being in a satisfactory condition. The real fact is 
that the system pursued is too much based on the 
old bull’s-eye principle. Here is a fixed target, 
nicely painted ; a well-sheltered range, measured 
out toa foot ; every facility for seeing the mark ; do 
not be in a hurry; adjust the back-sight care- 
fully ; take aim as long and as steadily as you 
may wish: good, a bull. And so on, till the 
ordinary soldier is converted into a ‘marksman,’ 
and what is more, believes himself to be a really 
fine shot. But, needless to say, this system, 


however well it may be adapted to turning out 
satisfactory musketry-returns in peace-time, is 
apt to fall to pieces when our crack-shot finds him- 
self firing on a range unprotected from wind, 
rain, and sun; where the distance has to be 
judged, and, moreover, where the target itself is 
returning the fire. Field-firing is the only true 
test of a battalion’s merit—that is, where the 
troops are manceuvred in full marching order over 
a rough stretch of ground as in actual warfare, 
and where the targets are got up to represent hos- 
tile units, some running on a kind of tram-lines, 
others acting on the revolving-shutter principle, 
but all moving. For a good percentage of hits in 
this practice is far more valuable than a sprinkling 
of high individual scores made on a range at 
known distances, As in all other military pur- 
suits, the secret of musketry efficiency rests 
largely with the officers; and here it may be 
stated that although the British officer always per- 
forms his duties, he has never yet been induced 
to get up any real enthusiasm on this particular 
| subject. The reason for this lies probably in the 
sporting tendencies of his class, or as a stall-officer 
| once candidly put it: ‘If the target only kicked, 
lor moved ait arm, or ran away when struck, I 
‘could understand men enjoying blazing away for 
_ hours at it; as it is, this form of shooting at an 
inanimate object, useful though it may be, appears 
| to me to be the poorest fun out. An important 
consideration, therefore, is to invest all musketry 
practices with as much reality as possible, to 
'abandon all foolish self-deceptive measures, but 
/at the same time not to neglect the preliminary 
‘grounding exercises, which, though irksome, are 
| wbsolutely indispensable. The ne plus ultra of 
, such training is fortunately now to be found at 
the Hythe School of Musketry, and in the courses 
| of six weeks’ duration which are being perpetually 
carried on there. 

The rambling old Hythe barracks had ex- 
| perienced many vicissitudes before a ‘Corps of 
| Instructors in Musketry’ was established under 
/a royal warrant in 1853, the staff of which took 
‘up their quarters here, first as a temporary 
measure, soon as a permanent one. For from the 
technical point of view, Hythe must be considered 
an ideal place for a school of musketry, and a 
man who learns to shoot well there will be able 
,to shoot well anywhere. The whole neighbour- 
_ hood, in fact, is given over to the worship of the 
/gun-god. The great expanse of shingle, stretching 
| ina huge crescent for some miles, is broken only 
by martello towers and the butts of the numerous 
ranges, iron mantlets are scattered about like 
huge mushrooms; while every week-day, from 
one end of the year to the other, as long as the 
light is good, the noise of rifle and machine-gun 
firing is incessant, and the scream of the ricochet 
bullet echoes curiously from the low-lying cliffs 
in rear, The Hythe course lasts about six weeks, 
and no sooner is one class dismissed than another 
takes its place. For administrative purposes, a 
‘school,’ when it assembles, is divided into two 
wings, each of which consists of forty officers 
and seventy sergeants. The commissioned portion 
is under the command of a captain-instructor, 
the non-commissioned, of a lieutenant-instructor. 
These are again split up into squads of eight 
under a sergeant-instructor. The only private 
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soldiers to be seen about are a few duty men, 
utilised for fatigue purposes, such as painting 
the targets, cleaning the officers’ rifles, and other 
small jobs of a domestic nature. As the work to 
be got through is of an extremely business-like 
character, relaxation in the matter of uniform is 
not only permitted but encouraged. The officer 
discards his sword for the bayonet-frog and Lee- 
Metford, serge jumpers and the oldest of overalls 
are quickly adopted, while shooting-boots of the 
stoutest description are necessary to negotiate the 
desert of shingle. 

Work usually commences at 9 a.M., and each 
so-called parade, lasting half-an-hour, is followed 
by lectures in the class-rooms, where the black- 
board of one’s school-days plays a prominent 
part. During the first fortnight the squad finds 
itself detailed to drill of a very elementary and 
irksome description. For, to begin at the be- 
ginning, the authorities act upon the assumption 
that the officer is entirely ignorant concerning 
the use of his rifle. Accordingly, he is given 

lenty of ‘position-drill,” or as it is termed at 
ythe, ‘poke-stick’—that is, exercises in the 
different positions of shooting, standing, kneel- 
ing, and lying down; though, for the Tast two, 
little mats are provided to take the edge off 
the sharp gravel. Absolute accuracy is insisted 
upon, both in giving the instructions and words 
of command and in conforming to the same. 
Range-finding, aiming-drill, and judging distance 
practice are interspersed throughout the morn- 
ings, and the neophyte when considered well- 
grounded in all these exercises, is marched down 
to the formidable Hythe ranges, there to fire his 
course. For to obtain the desired certificate all 
must prove themselves to be at least ‘second-class 
shots, while to emerge from the ordeal a marks- 
man one will have to be something out of the 
common. Many a man who comes with the 
latter reputation and cherishes the secret deter- 
mination of showing the instructors a thing or 
two, finds to his dismay and mortification that 
here the standard is a high one indeed, often in 
fact but narrowly escaping the disgrace of being 
loughed in his first attempt, ps, 
ing obliged to shoot the course over again. 

The culminating practice, however, is when the 
whole school turns out for the great day’s field- 
firing, commencing at ranges of 2000 yards, for 
which elaborate preparations have been made. 
Batteries of artillery (painted upon canvas screens) 
dash in and out upon trolly lines like the running- 
deer at Bisley ; phalanx after phalanx of blac 
heads pop up from the ground in every conceiv- 
able direction ; and last comes a cavalry charge— 
a huge travelling screen of equestrian figures with 
fluttering pennons—which with the wind behind 
it gets up a very fair rate of speed, only disap- 
pearing into the bowels of the earth within fifty 

ards or so of the square, which, it is to be 

oped, has riddled it through and through with 
bullets. 
commands this engagement in person, and the 
result in the percentage of hits is awaited with 
great interest. A searching oral and written 
examination completes the ordinary course, though 
there is what is known as the ‘extra,’ a higher 
grade of honour, which requires some very hard 
work to obtain. As may be expected, the armoury 
of the school is a splendid one, containing every 


type of machine-gun and a most interesting col- 
lection of small-arms; for it is etiquette among 
all the Great Powers (with the exception of 
France and her wonderful Lebel weapon) to send 
a standard pattern rifle to Hythe, which returns 
the compliment with the presentation of a Lee- 
Metford. 

From the social point of view the school can 
hardly be termed much of a success. A mess of 
eighty which includes Guards, cavalry, rifles, line, 
militia, and an odd volunteer or two soon splits 
up into cliques, each keeping very much to itself. 

ith the exception of two officers being detailed 
on Sundays to take the church parade, of ordinary 
military duties there are none; so from Friday 
afternoons till Sunday evenings—Saturday being 
an off-day—the school is practically deserted, as 
nearly every one either runs up to town or takes a 
trip over to Boulogne. At all seasons of the year 
Hythe is a place where the wind and sun com- 
bined manage to tan the skin very effectually ; 
but after a summer course, with really hot 
weather accompanying it, all return to their regi- 
ments with the appearance rather of having just 
taken part in an expedition across the desert. 


BECAUSE. 


I Love you not because your eyes 
Blue as the blue skies are, 

Nor yet because your cheek outvies 
The summer roses far. 

The locks of gold that cling and curl 
Around your forehead fair, 

Your ruby lips, and teeth of pearl 
Did ne’er my heart ensnare. 


Tis true the blackbirds in the trees, 
The larks in ether clear, 

Will often cease their melodies 
And list your voice to hear. 

To match your hands no lilies grow 
In wood or garden plot; 

But for white hands and accents low, 
Sweetheart, I love you not. 


But ’tis because that voice so soft 
Has kindly words for all; 
Because the tears of pity oft 
From your bright eyes down fall ; 
Because your hands are strong to do 
Good for the poor and lone: 
Because your heart is brave and true 
My heart is all your own. 
M. Rock. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
1st. All communications should be addressed ‘To the 


The Commandant of the School always | 


Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
| 2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 
| 3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALI. Manu- 
| SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
written upon them IN FULL. 
4th. Poetical contributions should invariably be accom- 
panied by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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